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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue announcement that the Duke of 
Devonsatre has sold his baths at Buxton 
has foolishly given rise to a rumour that 
his Grace intends to become a Labour | 
Leader. on esta 

The dangers of the dinner-table be- 
come more and more alarming. Accord- | 
ing to the Ezpress, it is the custom of 
certain English firms “to ship American 
hogs to Ireland, and then tranship | 
them to London, and place the bacon | 
and ham on sale as Irish meat. The | 
same thing was done, said the American 
Minister of Agriculture, with horses.” 


The Municipal Milk movement has 
received a check from the district | 
auditors, who have surcharged the) 
Battersea Town Council with its expen- | 
diture in this field. A proposal has| 
now been made to extend the powers of | 
the Water Board, so that it may become | 
a Milk and Water Board. 


The Lord Chamberlain has objected | 
to a play being called The White Slaves 
of Conles, on the ground that “ there | 
are no slaves in London.” But what of | 
the dramatists who work under this | 


| 
| : 
| 




















kind of medizval bondage ? | 


The Daily Graphic has published the | 
portraits of two young German giants, | 
Apotr and Frieprica mer. Their | 

irth is enormous, and it is stated that | 
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“OWARE WIRE!” 


“Hato, Jack! Waat’s ur?” 








. Jonw Trunpitey of Peckham has 


“ Dow’ know. I’m xotr!” 











become a follower of Mr. Caampertais. no war. If this be true, it can only 
have one meaning: Japan and Russia 
| According to the Pall Mall Gazette, are in ignorance of the fact that the 
| Lord Carrmetow has issued a circular Daily Mail has gone to the expense of 
_to his tenants containing a number preparing a special map of the scene of 





| of —_— questions on the Fiscal the conflict. 
| Problem. The last question is a verit- | 
_able poser. It is:—“If unable to do| An annoying state of affairs prevails 


| these things at once, how long would it |at Berlin, according to Dalziel. The 

| be, in your opinion, before we should |Karser and his son do not see i to i. 

reach this desirable state of things?|/The Kaiser, instead of being deified, 

| Yes, or no?” lis being defied. As a result the Crown 
| Prince ies been placed under arrest. 





: 

Last week’s Gazette announced the | 
| resignation of Mr. Wiii1am O’Brizy,M.P.| “Germany first in the world!” cried 
| Mr. O’Brren has not resigned since 1895. Count von Biitow mysteriously the 
| 





other day, in a speech which, so far as 
| It is denied that the new play at the we can make out, had nothing to do 
| Savoy, The Love Birds, is to have a with brutality to soldiers. 

| political colouring, with all the Liberal | 


| leaders in the title réle. 

‘medal has been awarded to Dr. Juxivs 
j | _Weunderstand that the chief difficulty |Haww for his services to the science of 
_ which prevents Russia from giving way | meteorology. We consider that too 
| in the present dispute is the fear that, much cannot be done for those whose 
_ if she now carries out her promises as | profession brings them into even 
| regards Manchuria, a dangerous prece-|closer contact than ourselves with the 
dent will be created. weather. 

| 
It is persistently rumoured in some There is great excitement in the 
| quarters that, after all, there is to be | animal world. Last week a cow wrecked 


We are pleased to hear that a gold 
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a train near Chester, and a sheep upset 


sixty waggons between Festiniog and | 


Portmadoc. As a con 
proof of their power, animals all over 
the kingdom are reported to be becom- 
ing truculent, but there is still no con- 
firmation of the rumour that on the 
25th instant a butterfly barked at a 


Guardsman. 





A SONG OF REAL DIFFICULTY. 


I know how Waryer’s team will fare, 
What weather Lent will bring, 
The way of worms beneath the soil, 
Of condors on the wing : 
But one hiatus in my lore 
I cannot yet make good : 
What kind of wood would a woodchuck 
chuck, 
If a woodchuck could chuck wood ? 


1 know the mystery of tides, 
The height of Captain Kipp, 
Why Junius wore an Iron Mask, 
Where each medallion’s hid : 
But one strange problem hitherto 
My onslaught withstood ; 
What kind of wood would a woodchuck 
chuck, 
If a woodchuck could chuck wood ? 


uence of this | 
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STUDIES OF BLIGHTED LIVES. 
V.—Tue Hicuer Kixp or Poer. 

[Mr. Atrrep Avstis is about to lecture before the Royal Institution 
on “The Growing Distaste on the part of the Many for the Higher 
Kinds of Poetry.” } 

Tue laws that treat of rights and wrongs 
I care not greatly who composes ; 
Let me construct the nation’s songs, 
And someone else may be her Moses :-— 
So (roughly) ran the immortal phrase, 
And though I can’t recall who said it 
Full well I know that nowadays 
He wouldn't earn the faintest credit. 


How sadly changed the prospect seems 

From what beguiled my early summers, 
Passed in the haunt of poets’ dreams, 

The breeding hive of brainy hummers !* 
O age of unrecorded feats ! 

How fair the hopes our boyhood built on 
Who meant in time to coo like Keats, 

Or have an organ-mouth like Mittoy! 


What bard has ever rightly sung 
The thoughts that made our bosoms swell up, 
When not the biceps, but the lung 
Was what we panted to develop ! 
When, careless though our fame was mute 
Upon the school’s athletic panels, 
We let our swift ambitions shoot 
Down purely literary channels. 


* purning the rude barbarian sport 

That makes the modern youth's diversion, 
We found our leisure all too short 

For Worpswortn’s nobly-planned Exeursion ; 
Avoiding scenes of vulgar mirth, 

We trod the track of Goneril's treasons, 
We dived with Dayxte under earth, 

We strolled with Thomson round the Seasons. 


So, when I reached a riper age, 
And recognised my vocal mission, 
And found my glorious heritage 
Wrapped up with England's best tradition, 
I had a passion all along, 
Deep in my inmost vitals rooted, 
To keep intact the well of song 
Which Cuaccer left us unpolluted. 


Speechless at times, through want of thought, 
| burned the dim nocturnal taper ; 
At times my brain was overwrought 
With serving on a daily paper ; 
But oft | soared with SHeniey’s lark 
Through the adjacent empyrean, 
And spent the day till after dark 
Emitting one continuous pean. 


Vain, vain employ! The common ruck, 
That raves of Rays, Ticn, or Varvoy, 

How could it have the taste to pluck 
The precious blooms that prank my Garden ? 
What hope for horny-handed churls 

That seem to take a wanton pleasure 
In overlooking obvious pearls, 

While hunting discs of dubious “ treasure ” ? 


“ What is more gentle than a wind in summer ? 
What is more soothing than the pretty hummer 
That stays one moment in an open flower 
And buzzes cheerily from bower to bower? ”—Keats. 





Not for myself I mourn so much, 

For though my private larynx varies 
I joy to keep in constant touch 

With England’s roll of pure canaries ; 
That legacy, the ‘‘ Higher Kind ” 

To which a Laureate owes his billet— 
Though lavished on the deaf and blind, 

No mere neglect can wholly kill it! 


Yet I am something more than bird, 
I am the nation’s seer and mystic, 
Ordained to lift the humble herd 
By efforts largely altruistic ; 
And if I cannot move the mob 
And leave them rather less benighted, 
Why, then I score a futile blob, 
And must regard my life as blighted. 0. 8. 








RECENT COLLAPSE OF THE DOME OF ST. PAUL'S. 
(An “‘ Intelligent Anticipation.’’) 

Tr now appears that the catastrophe to the Dome was not 
caused by any subsidence of the foundations, but that some 
of the readers of the Hidden Treasure serial in High 
Thinking, being under an impression that a disc entitling 
the fortunate finder to fifteen thousand farthings had been 
concealed in the masonry of the Whispering Gallery, em- 
ployed cordite cartridges in the hope of dislodging the spoil. 

Our Representative called yesterday on the Proprietor of 
High Thinking, who courteously consented to state his views, 
as follows :—“It is a regrettable incident, of course, but I 
should hardly think any of our readers will go quite so far 
another time. In any case, we cannot be held liable for mis- 
calculations they may make in following our ‘clues.’ I have 
taken Counsel's opinion on that point. We were most careful 
to warn our readers that the money was not placed inside any 
building, or even immediately near it. As a matter of fact, 
the building indicated was not St. Paul's at all, but a sacred 
edifice of even more ancient and historic associations. We 
could searcely be expected to foresee that any treasure-hunter 
would resort to an explosive of such high power. It is really 
marvellous what things some people will do for money. But, 
as I said before, we admit no legal responsibility whatever. 
Our aim has always been to awake the dormant intelligence 
of the Public and teach them to use their brains. Yes, the 
collapse of the Dome is a magnificent advertisement for 
High Thinking—the circulation has been going up by leaps 


and bounds ever since.” 





A NEW OPENING FOR ACTORS. 

[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s speech went from the Guildhall to the Queen's 
Hall and the People’s Palace, where it was repeated to two great 
audiences by “trained orators,” members of the theatrical profession. ] 

ANTED, First-class Comedian to repeat T. P.’s popular 
lecture, ‘“‘ Peeps at Parliament,’ to overflow audiences 
in the Provinces. 
DRAMATIC ACTOR, disengaged, can hear of good opening 
in the “ Repeat Department” of the Passive Resistance 
movement. Must have starred with Wuson Barrert’s com- 
panies. No other need apply. 
WANTED, strong, able-bodied, fear-no-foe-in-shining- 
armour orators, to repeat in Birmingham Town Halls, 
and other Protection centres, Mr. Lioyp-Grorce’s addresses 











on Free Trade, Peace, Reform, &c., &c. Must pay own | 


insurance premiums. 





Tue Sate Season.—Notice outside the London shop of an 
alien immigrant :— 
My Awxvat SELL 1s xow ov. 
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“Do you KNOW 





s. 6d. a week, with cottage and 'tater patch). 


Isaac. “ Yes, THEY strives!” 
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USEFUL INFORMATION. 
e, to hired compendium of agricultural knowledge at 14 





Jones (who has forsworn town life for a more healthful existenc 


ANYTHING aBouT Beggs, Isaac?” 
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FISCAL LETTERS. 
(Being Mr. Punch’s Guide to the writing of them.) 
No. I. 
To the Editor of (any paper will do, but the “ Times” 
preferred.) 


Sin,—May I crave a small amount of your space in order 
to point out to your correspondent, H. A. Dewruair, that the 
figures he cites to prove the prosperity of the country are 
entirely misleading? He takes iron and steel f.o.b., c.o.d., 
f.ic., and by the simple process of adding corn, coal and 
timber (planks, not logs—the distinction is important), and 
then multiplying the result by the square root of foreign 
dairy produce,  & the percentage for butter and 
cheese consumed in transitu, he produces the startling figure 
of £99,000,000 7s. 24d. But he has utterly failed to take 
into account the figures of the e industry as shown 
in the Blue Book at page 15,645. Even before these were 
published, it was well known to all who took an interest in 
the question that, owing to the prevalence of cheap sand in 
the northern parts of Africa, our glass-eye manufacturers 
were being driven out of the markets of the world. Now, 
it seems, we are losing the home-market as well. In the year 
1902-3 only 679 native eyes were sold, as against 1,141 in 
the year 1872-3. What does Mr. Dewrnai say to this? 
Is he going to take it lying down? Or will he add his 
weight to those who are endeavouring to cement the —— 
together by the steel bonds of preferential tariffs? Let him 
consider ere it be too late. ours, &c., JAMES JOBSON. 


No. IL. (Answer to above). 


Str,—Sir James Jonson has endeavoured to impugn the 
accuracy of the ay 4 striking figures I laid before your 
readers. How has he done this? Not by proving that 1) 
erred even by so much as a halfpenny in m calculations | Neglected Visitor. “’Ave You roroor au apour us, Warren?” 
(which must therefore, I take it, be accepted henceforth as | Tentenle Welter, “han.uei. You we an ewe ‘ee eam’ 
sound), but by bringing forward the case of glass eyes. Sir = 
James points to the state of that industry, which he appears Mr. J-w-s L-sum W-wxi-v. He has tried to combine the 
to think has been ruined by the importation of cheap African | profound learning of the one with the glittering humour of 
eyes. What he wants, no doubt, is a heavy duty. I beg to| the other, while ing the verve and violence of both, 
ask him, first, what he proposes to do about the drawback, | and avoiding the extreme length of Sir H-nrv. 
and in what category he means to place the semi-finished | No. I 

o. II. 


eye imported in bond and left to be worked up by English 
Sir,—Events are now eventuating precisely as I ventured 


labour? Then in he must remember that the finished 
article of one industry is the raw material for others. To | to predict they would when I addressed you last week and 
showed how a good man, for we were entitled at that time 











Ce ek, ee 


AN AL FRESCO LUNCH AT THE ZOO. 








Sir James a glass eye is a glass eye. Toa one-eyed man it 
is the raw material by which alone he can carry on success- 





fully such industries as (1) associating on equal terms with 
his fellow men ; (2) making love. Finally I beg to protest | 
once more against the scandalous way in which the year | 
1872-3 is brought against us. Everybody knows, even if | 
Sir James does not, that it was affected by the Franco- 
German war and cannot therefore count. Taking the usual 
quinquennial periods we are steadily increasing our output 
even of glass eyes. What our manufacturers require is 
enterprise and skill, not protection. For instance, what is 
the use of sending a consignment of blue eyes to the 


to consider him a good man, as he had not yet given in his 
adhesion to the malevolent designs of an abandoned and 
disappointed time-serving lawyer, may in spite of those who 
cal] out to him, as I have endeavoured to do, be dragged at 
the heels of those who are not and never have been any 
better than what they ought. I want to ask the Duke of 
DrvonsHire a plain question, to which I trust—I say, I trust, 
though that trust has hitherto been basely abused by those 
who, to gain their private ends, have shipwrecked the 
Empire, thrown a great party on its beam-ends, and seri- 
ously annoyed Mr. Batrour, whose duties at this time are 








South of Italy? You may ask me who did this? I reply, | so im t that common prudence should warn us not to 
Sir James Jopson. ours, &c. H. A. Dewrmam. | add even a straw (and straw comes from corn) to his 

The letters that continue this correspondence grow gradu-| many troubles—he will answer as a it is put. Let 
ally more and more animated and recriminatory, until in his | him come to Bradford. He'll find me t ready for him 


last letter Sir James Jossow insinuates that his opponent is day or night, rain or shine. We Yorkshiremen are a hard- 
no gentleman and a very ignorant one at that,” to which | headed lot, and I'll to give the Duke of Devowsume, 
Mic, Hewmman vetente that Sir James has feathered his nest | or, for the matter of that, Mr. Cox, two stone and a beating 


by a long career of sweating, and has a brother, deceased, | Over any course like to name. We must of course feed 


who was convicted of bribery in a municipal election. The on Oats and wear wool next our skin. That is where 
controversy is then transferred to the Law Courts. | the true remedy will be found. Yours faithfully, 

In the next example Mr. Punch endeavours to fuse into | H. H. 
one those two Tari protagonists, Sir H-yrey H-w-era and LL. W. 

















| of scraping acquaintance, or of renewin 
| Masters now hibernating at Burlington 
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AMONG THE IMMORTALS AT THE BURLINGTON. 


Let no one with an hour to spare miss the present chance 
it, with the Old 


louse. For those 


| 
| 
| 


| who have a bare sixty minutes at their disposal this guide 
to certain important points in the show is primarily intended : 


| 
| 


| pretty lady, with an artistically arranged coi/. 





| been writing to the Times. 


but it will serve as a gentle reminder for such as “ have 
been there and still would go.” 

1. A“ Piet&” by Memiuse, lent by Sir Hexry Taompsoy, | 
Bart. “Rocky and wooded landscape, with water in the 
background.” Absolute freedom from dust-carts here, con- | 
cerning which necessary nuisances Sir Henry has recently 
“Dust like the picture?” as 
Claude Melnotte asks. And the spectator, who may not. be 
in sympathy with the figures in the foreground, will answer, 
‘‘ Distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

2. “ Portrait of a Lady,” of the Early French or Flemish 
School. We are not informed how early the school was, | 
nor whether it was an infant or day school. She is a 
Probably 
representing a Mistress, or, to put it more correctly, a female | 
teacher, in either school. If you ask, “ Where are her pupils ?” 
la réponse saute aux yeux. 

“ Portrait of a Gentleman,” by Fraxgois Cover, called 
Jaser. Why “ Fraxgows” should call himself ‘“ Javer,” 
unless he were hopelessly effeminate, is a puzzle. However, 
we leave it at that. iis picture, numbered 7, is unique 
in the collection, for it is the one and only “ Portrait of a 
Gentleman” at this moment within the five Galleries of 
Burlington House! Fact. Probably unprecedented. There | 
are two or three single ladies represented in this exhibition, 
likewise “‘ A Man,” 40; and if age be indicated by number, 
the “ Man ”’ is decidedly eligible, though otherwise not good 
enough to pair with “A Lady” at present hanging out at 
No. 2. 

Also there is “ A Spanish Gentleman” (Juan Baptista DEL 
Mazo created him), who might possibly be paired off for a 
coranto with ‘‘ A Lady” by Rempraypr, but for the fact that 
the lady is 77, and the “ Spanish Gentleman” is 83, and so 
their dancing days are over. 

There is, too, a “ Young Man,” 32 (he doesn’t look it), 
“with hand on skull” (not his own, but the skull of some- | 
body else, defunct), who may probably be an amateur playing | 


| delightful. 


instrument which he evidently intends to secure for his 
own delectation on the very first opportunity. This picture 
might aptly be presented, with Dr. Brrcn’s compliments, to 
a “Smack Boys’ Home.” 

41. This picture shows what a very queer sort of idea 
Carvo Crivet.t had of “ St. George.” The ainter represents 
him as a sort of hero of comic opera, balding in his left 
hand a barber’s pole which he has been using as a lance. 
Compare this with a model in wax for a statuette on same 
subject (Case J., No. 1), and you will see what a St. George 


,and Dragon can be when they like. 


Let us say at once that all the Lawrences are simply 
“Lady Hamilton” (44) lovely; “Countess of 
Leitrim and Daughter” (60) charming, and so perfectly 
natural as to present the strongest possible contrast to (62 
“Mrs. Angerstein and Child,” a melancholy self-conscious 
couple, treated in summery fashion as to costume, though 
they are represented as walking out in very doubtful weather 
by the sad sea wave. 

46. Spirited picture, representing “ Mrs. Maguire” in her 


Firzsames by grasping the topjaw of its open mouth. Sir 


| Taowas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


52. How his parents ever came to allow dear little Master 
Lampton, dressed in his best black velvet suit, with very 
much open collar, to sit out on a stormy day, and to perc 
himself up on a dangerous height in order to oblige Sir 
Tsomas Lawrence, is a puzzle; and where Sir Tuomas placed 
himself in order to take this portrait, must ever remain one 
of the mysteries of Art to the delighted spectator. 

54. “ Portrait of Mrs. Gott.” Sir Tuomas shows her as a 
very determined-looking but dashing style of lady: of a 


certain age ’tis true, “with,” evidently, “a past,” yet still 


with a roguish eye, so expressive of her being “capable de 
tout,” that the descriptive title of the portrait might truly be 
“ Hard and Fast.” 

We will pause for a moment in Gallery No. III., before 
Parmeciano’s “ Portrait of an Italian Lady.” With her 
pallid face, strained attitude, and fearfully pained expression 
of countenance, she might have sat for her portrait as a 
“sufferin’ lady,” or “Maria piccola” of Signor Barrte’s 
eccentric creation. 

Our time is limited, and regretfully we must bid adieu to 
our most approved good Masters. Fortunate is the visitor 








Hamlet, or giving a phrenological lecture, or a University | who can pay several visits, or who is able to pass on to 
man of the period explaining the use of the skulls, boat-| Galleries IV. and V., and thence to the bronzes. 

racing, and bumps. But, as has been noticed above, as | 

worthy of remark, No. 7 is the one and only “ Portrait of a | 


Gentleman,” whose artistic qualification for these Galleries is | 
that he looks as if he deserves to be hung. 
8. “Lady Reading.” There is no meation or allusion to 
‘Lord Reading,” so we may suppose the title extinct. The 
ainter of it is unknown, but he was “M.A.” in the great 
‘lemish School. 
27. “Landscape with Figures,” by Guiorcioxe. Done 
probably when his mother gave very young Master G 
Ovya shilling box of paints just to keep him out of mischief. 


35. “Three Children playing Music” (by Fra Barro- | 


tommeo). Never was titular description more misleading. 


| The one thing correct in it is that there are three children. 


’ 


They have “ noddings on,” and, wherever their shamefully 
neglectful parents and guardians may be, these infants are 
apparently seated on the base of a stone pedestal, such 


From an Earnest Stupent or Ancient History.—Sir,—Can 
you inform me who was “Episodes?” Was he a Greek 
Philosopher? Did he, as other philosophers did, keep a 
school, weekly or monthly? My immediate reason for asking 
is because I see in the advertisement of the National Review 
an article on ‘Episodes of the Month.” I confess this 
philosopher's name, though not unfamiliar, is somewhat new 


BORGY | to yours truly, ScHoLisr. 


New Tittes ror Dramas at His Masesty’s.—As The Darling 
of the Gods has caught on, it will probably be followed by The 

et of the Pit, The Fancy of the Stalls, The Charmer of the 
Upper Circles, and so forth. 


as you may see in Trafalgar Square, for example, in a) 


state of nudity that ought to, and it is to be hoped will, 
attract the attention of the police. The central infant has 
possessed himself of a lute and is playing at playing it, 
while his companion in mischief, on his right, is pretending, 
“only purtendin’,’’ to hold a music-book for him. The other 
little chap, on his left, has his eyes fixed longingly on the 


“Tw THe Sprinc a Younc Man’s Fancy, &c.”—Several young 
and inexperienced singing birds were deceived by the recent 
‘spell of mild weather; but the Daily Mail is surely old 
enough to know better. Yet it has, with singular ingenuous- 
ness, already flung open its columns to correspondence on 
such Spring fancies as Love and Matrimony. 











| heroic act of preventing a big dog from eating little Arraur 
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THE DOOM OF BEHEMOTH. 


Ona reported movement for the extermination 


of the Hippopotamus. 


Woe unto thee, Benemots ! 
Thy victims’ cup is full. 
Long have they borne thy yoke, and 
torn 
Their garments and their wool ! 
Afric is roused ; the vengeful foe 
Encompass thee about 
To lay th’ Abominable low, 
And wipe the Tyrant out. 





Song of the Boatmen. 

“ As o'er the placid waters 
We ply the frail canoe, 

FEuEMOTH comes, with bristling gums, 
And bites the barque in two, 

A thousand times we suffer wrack ; 
A thousand times we feel 

‘lhe horror of his mounting back 
Protuberant ‘neath the keel.” 


Song of the Husbandmen. 


“Our fields were fat with harvest 
Of rich and kindly grain, 

But he has made felonious raid, 
And havocked thro’ the plain ; 

Our little children cry for bread, 
Our wives for corn to grind ; 

The scars of his disastrous tread 
Are all he leaves behind.” 


General Chorus of Insult. 


“ Does aught of outward favour 
Belie his evil fame ? 
Squat limbs and short, that scarce 
support 
His gross, unwieldy frame ; 
Ferocious front, beslavered skin, 
And reeking gape, afford 
Fit index to the Brute within— 
Benemoru the Abhorred.” | 
Then woe to thee, Benemora ; 
circles round thee close ; 
Ruthless and fierce, thou shalt not pierce 
the cordon of thy foes. 
Go seek thy reedy fastnesses—go walk 
the eae g mud— . i 
Do as thou wilt to hide t ilt, the 
mean to have thy blood 4 
Cunning shall nowise aid thee; every 
side disaster lurks ; 
Thy leathern mail shall naught avail to 
guard thine inner works ; 
For thee they bring the “reeking tube” 
to perforate thy hide 
With iron shard, and hit thee hard with 
things that burst inside. 
Thy ghastly spouse shall follow, and the 
death ye twain shall die 
| With icy grip shall seize thy Hippopo- 
tamunculi ! 
None shall escape the massacre, save, 
haply, one or two 
| To beg the sons of men for buns, all in 
| a shameful Zoo! Dom-Dem. 








SO SYMP 


Young Yeomanry Officer (airing his exploi 


| pon’T you KNow, I map A Horse sHoT UNDER ME.” 
for the; Fair Ignoramus. “ Poor TarsG! WHAT WAS THE MATTER WITH IT?” 











CER ethan, 
— 3 


ATHETIC! 


ts in the late war). “ AND AMONG OTHER THINGS, 





wR Bre A. wae | 








THE THEATRICAL “PAR.” 
(Of the Future.) 


[In two or three of the best West-End | 


theatres it is regarded as part of the duty of 
the attendants in the auditorium to start the 
applause. . . . Sometimes the commissionaires 
from outside and the firemen from the stage 
are requisitioned for the purpose of augmenting 
the effect, their hands being larger and their 
arms stronger.—Daily Paper. | 


In spite of the gloomy prognostica- 


tions of certain old-fashioned and 
Cassandra-like persons, who said that 


the Agamemnon of Ascnyivs in the) 


original Greek would be a “ frost” at 


the West-End, the revival of this tragedy | it mre difficult to follow their 


was greeted with tumultuous applause, | 
and showed how little such persons 
know of the resources of a thoroughly 
up-to-date management. Though it 
might perhaps be said that Miss Louie 
FREEAR was essaying in the part of 





| Clytemnestra a somewhat new line of | 
| business, the contingent of handy men 
| from Chatham Barracks, who had been 
invited to man the front row of the | 
gallery, greeted her every appearance | 
with deafening rounds of Kentish fire. 
With the overwhelming moral support 
thus secured for the company the suc- 
cess of the piece was assured; and if 
the verdict of the scattered occupants of 
the stalls was not heard it was probably 
because they had forgotten their classics. 
We understand the various schools of 
physical development are being besieged 
just now by dramatic critics, who find 








calling without unimpeachable _ testi- : 
mony of the abnormal character of their 
biceps muscles. Before granting passes | 
most Managers now require in addition 

a declaration by the applicant that he | 
takes nine and three-quarters in gloves. | 
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| adopt the male billycock hat without some such feminine 
jadornment as a few stuffed bullfinches or a brace of 
| kingfishers. We should never forget that by surrendering 
the little elegances and refinements which are the appurte- 
. , . | nances of our sex we infallibly forfeit the esteem and respect 
I nave been much amused by an absurd story that is being | that it should be our aim to exact from Man. 
cruelly circulated just now at the expense of a certain Ladies’ | On the rare occasions when good form still requires that 
Club. On dit that a notice is displayed in the Smoking-Room | the pipe should be temporarily put away, as for instance 
requesting members “ not to smoke their pipes when gentle- while dancing the Cake-walk, oe attending Divine Service, 
men visitors are present! ”’ - '& pipe-case is almost a necessity, unless one happens to be 
Now where in the wi wid have these dear good ladies been carrying a muff. 
vegetating all this while? I should have thought it abso-| But, should the muff be preferred, [I must caution my 
lutely impossible that there could in this year of grace readers to be careful to knock the red-hot ash out of the pipe 
) grotesque a survival of the ridiculous prudery which once before consigning it to such a receptacle. Only a few Sun- 
restrained a woman from producing a pipe in the presence of days ago, owing to neglect of this simple precaution, I had 
Man. | the mortification of seeing a valuable skunk muff smoulder 
Do none of the committee of this benighted Club ever | away to ruin under my very nose during the Litany ! Indeed 
patronise the Park on a fine Sunday morning after church? | had it not been for Mr. ‘ Coxxy” Buszarp, who was the first 
\pparently not, or they could hardly be unaware of the | to perceive that something was amiss, and kindly drew my 
rue which the pipe has obtained in the mouths of all| attention to the fact, both my hands would have been 
women with the least pretensions to smartness. | severely burnt as well! Since then, needless to say, I ‘have 
lt is not too much to say that it is now firmly established | never stirred out without a pipe-case. 7 
the essential badge and symbol of up-to-date femininity.| | was shown some last week, at Boorutt’s in Bond Street, | 
\s for the cigarette, that has long since been relegated to| which were quite twee; one in sowris noyée velvet with old 
the High School Miss and the Factory Girl, and even the| gold passementerie particularly took my fancy, and another 
nee fashionable cigar has come to be considered distinctly simply tipping one was of old Italian brocade studded with 
dowdy. Of course I do not forget that Lady “ Vevvie | imitation turquoises, and edged with pink paste buttons. 
Lone is still faithful to her inseparable Italian weed with a | [They are notat all expensive, which is just as well, consider- 
traw down the middle but then dear Lady * VEVVIE ri | ing how apt one is when calling to leave one’s pipe-case ona 
ways was a little slow to catch up with new ideas; || side-table or in a flower-pot. I lost a lovely one in straw- 
. happen to remember that it was years before she could be | berry crushed-morocco with ormolu fastenings at Bridge the 
’ pe rsuaded that anything could smoke as cool as a Malacca | other day ; I must have dropped it under the table—and, } 
cane ! | of course, I have never seen it since. 
It seems settled that pipes this season are to be bent, not) 4 pathetic little letter has just reached me from an Anxious 
traight; I noticed at Sandown last Saturday that every | Mother with three daughters, the eldest of whom is to come 
; well-turned-out woman affected the curved stem, and though | out this season. My correspondent complains that her girls 
this shape is a little apt to send the smoke up under the | cannot get through the smallest pipe without being utterly 
veil it undoubtedly has a far smarter appearance. _ | prostrated, and wants to know what she is to do about it. 
In material, cut, and style generally the widest margin! (ertainly, if a girl suffers from constitutional weakness | 
Ww ill, a8 heretofore, be allowed to individual taste and fancy. of this kind, she will be very severely handicapped in the 


THE WOMAN’S CORNER. 
(Conducted by the Lady Virginia Cavendish.) 


Waat sHovtp Women Smoke? 





lhe Duchess of Di.water has been seen motoring lately with | 
a perfectly fascinating pipe in the form of an alabaster vase, | 
set with her coronet and cipher in small brilliants. I am 
told, however, that her Grace seldom smokes anything 
tronger than pot-pourri in this particular pipe. 

Another pipe which was greatly admired was between the 
lips of Lady Arcapta Craven, who is, | always maintain, 
quite the best-piped woman in London ; it was a charmingly 
delicate creation in old Venice glass, festooned with silver 
bullion fringe. 

Mrs. “Jacky” Twysre was at Prince's the other day, 
puffing a ducky little ivory death’s-head with real ruby eyes, 
trimmed with black erépe de soie and paillettes. She looked 
so sweet, but a little pale, I thought. She tells me she 
never smokes any tobacco now but the strongest shag, 
for which she pays a quite incredible price per pound. 

Miss “ Cuunxre"’ Dorret. (whose mother, Lady Nicotixe’s, 
first “ Chewing” party the other Tuesday was, I hear, such 
a success, nearly everyone staying till quite the end) prefers 
negrohead, which she scrapes from the cake herself; she 
caused some sensation last Sunday by appearing at Church 
Parade with a long cherry-wood pipe with a painted porce- 
lain bow! and bright crimson pompons precisely matching 
those in her hat—the effect was rather striking, but did 
not appear to me to suit her complexion. 

| noticed one or two women smoking perfectly plain 
French briars, without even an emerald green or old rose | 
bow to redeem their severity. I cannot too strongly con- 
demn this as a ‘mannish’ affectation which is not only fast, 


but positively vulgar. It is almost as bad a solecism as to| 


struggle for social success, for no really nice man will take | 
the trouble to notice a débutante nowadays, unless she is 
prepared to join him in a quiet pipe after meals. But, after 
all, much of this girlish prejudice against pipes is purely 
fanciful, and can be overcome by a little perseverance. Does 
‘‘ Anxious Mother's” Governess smoke? If not, I should 
strongly recommend that she be dismissed, and a person 
engaged in her place more in touch with modern require- 
ments, and able to impart an accomplishment that is of | 
infinitely more social importance than foreign languages or 
the piano. Let her insist on her daughters practising daily 
on Snuhittantinen, until they are proficient enough, if not to | 
enjoy the sensation, at least to control its effects. Otherwise, 
I am afraid, they can never expece any ical success in | 
Society. P. A. 








Tue Daily Telegraph, describing the overflow meeting in | 
Guildhall Yard, says, “Just before four o'clock . . . Mr. | 
CHAMBERLAIN, accompanied by the hon. secretaries of the | 
demonstration waving small Union Jacks and several ladies, 
appeared on the platform.” No greater testimony could be 
paid to the unlimited enthusiasm »y which Mr. Cespercaw’s | 
audiences are expected to be carried awey on these occasions 
than the fact that the Daily Telegraph did not think it worth 
while to employ italics in its report of the above feat. ; 


Tue Daily Chronicle informs us that one day last week | 
Pope Pius blessed a pen. Noteworthy; as a rule His | 
Holiness blesses the sheep. 
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COUNSEL TO CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 
By the Expert Wrinkler. 
Tue Cuoice or Nore-paper. 


A GENTLEMAN, it has been 
shrewdly said, is known by 
his correspondence. It is im- 
possible to overrate the im- 
portance of having good 
note - paper and envelopes. 
Whether or not one writes 
a good legible hand is imma- 
terial; but there must be no 
relaxation of effort towards 
acquiring a sound variety of 
cream-laid note. At the head 
of the paper should be one’s 
address neatly stamped, also 
telegraphic address and 
nearest station. The colour 
in which the stamping is 
done is a matter of taste, but 
the most toney ple, I have 
noticed, affect either black or 
plain relief. On the other 
hand, Lord ——,, from whose 
hospitable Castle I brought 
away by inadvertence some 
few quires of note-paper, and 
envelopes to match, on chosen 
a chaste blue ink. The best 
hosts invariably place a liberal 


Veron Vewwen 


RETALIATION. 


“Tor, Tut, My Boy! You must nor Beat THAT LITTLE Doo 





ties in their guests’ rooms. — —— 
The shape of note-paper is not less|the Duke of —— 
important than its quality. The best|my man is not su 


), and since 
iently expert with 





yple often affect very large sheets, 
abate gilt-edged, and endowed 
with marks of the first water. Again, 
there is a Duchess of my acquaintance 
who writes in violet ink in an infini- 
tesimal hand on infinitesimal sheets of 
perfumed paper. She has written me 
several letters, which may possibly have 
| been billets doux, and possibly reminders 
of Bridge debts, but being quite unable 





the needle to make a pocket at home, I 
am compelled to adhere to pens of the 
old-fashioned type. The best people, I 
notice, scatter quills very liberally over | 
their writing-tables ; but the quill is too | 
fretful a weapon for me—a simple “J” | 
pen suits me best, used in a holder | 
fitted with spaces on which to place the 


once tender the penny. 
Otherwise I accept the stamp 
in the spirit in which it was 
given, and we are the better 
friends for it afterwards. 


game of finesse can be played 
only by those who have been 
blessed with exquisite tact. 


Mister or Esquire. 


If I have had one letter on 
this subject I have had a 
hundred, But the matter is 
as plain as a yo All 
commoners with incomes of 
over £1,000 a year may be 
safely addressed as Esquire, 
and all tradesmen as Mr. 
But I have found that if a 
tradesman duns you for pay 
ment, you can generally stave 
him off a bit by addressing 
him as Esquire, or in extreme 
cases by adding J.P. In 
addressing a letter to a Peer, 
neither Mr. nor Esquire is 
required, But in writing to 
the son of a Baron it rounds 
off the address very nicely, as 
thus: “ Honble. 
PLantaGenet, Esquire.” 

Another point raised by a 
so. Has ne |Crrespondent is this How 





allowance of writing necessi-| prrres you?” “No,’s am’t. Bor’s’s BIN aN’ swaienen wy Farpm!” |S8hould the wife of an officer 


be addressed? Should one 


|write simply 


can be no doubt that the latter form is 
preferable. 


But, of course, so delicate a | 


Mrs. Jenkins or Mrs. | 
Major-General Jenkins? I think there | 





ARMADUKE | 


But the rank of the officer | 


should not be added if it is below that | 


of Major. 
write Mrs. Lieutenant Samira. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gotpen Ptover, Bickley.-Wafers are 


fingers and thumb. To the steady em-| no longer a sine qué non; but a good 


ployment of the helpful restraint of | seal with one’s armorial bearings upon it | 


to read them I cannot say. I need |this kind of pen I attribute the clear- 
hardly add, however, that they are | ness of my caligraphy. 

among my most cherished ions. 
| Personally, I write in a large bold hand g 
| on Hieratica, small octavo, a variety of ‘ Stars ? ‘is 

| note which is said to approximate most} Although writing necessities are sup- 
| nearly to that used by the ancient| plied with generosity, it is unusual for 


| Egyptians, who were in their day, as| Stamps to be added too; and I am fre- 


Ssoutp One Pay One’s Hostess ror 





| guard of civilisation. tion, Should one pay for stamps which 
: }one obtains from one’s hostess down- 
How to Sexect 4 Pen. | stairs ? This is a thorny point, not to 

The question of pens, though less|be answered offhand. My own way, 
| vital, is not to be dismissed lightly.|when my man has foolishly forgotten 
| By keeping my eyes open on week-end | to pack my stamps, is to watch the face 
| visits to various ducal homes, I have | of my hostess, and also her hand, very 
| noticed that the geyser y is steadily | narrowly, although, I need hardly say, 
gaining ground, and will soon be in| without allowing her to detect the scru- 
everybody’s mouth. Since my tailor,|tiny. If I see the least suspicion of 
however, has so strong an objection to|eagerness in her expression, or any 


this invention that he refuses to build | twitch of her fingers suggesting their | try 
| me a special pocket to hold it (such as | anticipatory closing over a coin, I at 


you are doubtless aware, in the wis asked by my readers the ques-| 


is a pleasant possession. If you have 
\no armorial bearings your monogram, 
|neatly intertwined, with a suitable 
| motto, is desirable—such as Cave canem 


| or Teh dion. 
| Carrain Woopwarp.—Yes, it is better 


Certainly one should never 


'to remove the signet ring from the | 


| finger before sealing hot wax. 
Cuatsworta. — “ Yours 
_— to meet the case—unless you 
really wish to keep up the acquaintance. 
Jowannes Tertivs.—Kisses are indi- 


faithfully ” | 


cated by small crosses at the end of the | 
letter. Six should be enough, except in | 


exceptional cases. 





Tuere is a certain excellent public | 


association to which neither Mr. Cuamsrr- 


LAIN nor any one “stumping the coun- | 


” 


conscientiously belong, and 
that is “ Our Dumb Friends’ League.” 
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| 


GLORIOUS UNCERTAINTY. 


Scene—At the Golf Club. 


She. “ Goop-Bye, Masor 
The Major 


! 

SOME FRESH DEVELOPMENTS OF THE 

TREASURE-HUNTING CRAZE. 

Owe to the inadequacy of the returns 
from the Shepherd's Bush Gold Mine, 
where a £50 medallion still escapes 
detection, an influential syndicate of the 
leading capitalists of Backyard Alley, 
E.C., has been formed to exploit the 
services of one thousand able-bodied 
Chinese, who will be imported almost 
immediately. It is confidently expected 
that a very handsome dividend will thus | 
be realised, as no stone will be left 
Already 
the shares are quoted at three farthings. 
Meanwhile, it must be admitted that the 
native population of this district is 
greatly agitated over the new departure, 
and at a mass meeting of ticket-of-leave- 
men, rag-pickers, gutter-searchers, and 
out-of mo held last Saturday night 
on the Green, some strong resolutions 
were passed to protest against the latest 
alien invasion and the infringement of' 


unturned to ensure success. 


Waat’s Tue Procramme ror To-morrow?” 
“On, erraer SkaTina orn Pontixa, accorpinc To THE WEATHER.” 








the rights, privileges and enterprise of 
the true-born Briton. The assembly 
was unanimous in favour of Protection 
in this instance. A large body of police 
has been drafted into the neighbour- 
hood in anticipation of disturbance. 
The extra charges thus incurred have 
been debited to the local ratepayers, 
who are preparing to organise a counter- 
demonstration. 

There has been of late a steadily- 


| increasing demand for truffle-dogs. The 


breed is nearly extinct, and the supplies 
of these useful and intelligent animals 
from the New Forest and certain parts 
of France are now quite depleted. The 
few obtainable have been trained to 
distinguish the presence of auriferous 
tubes or metal vouchers at a few inches 
beneath the soil, and consequently 
command sensational prices. An up-to- 
date American firm, in view of this 
canine shortage, has put a number of 
learned pigs upon the market. Their 
detective abilities are guaranteed, and a 


rapid and remunerative turnover may 
be expected. The same company also 
furnishes tame clairvoyants and metal- 
finders who have not yet been convicted 
of obtaining money under false pretences, 
and makes a speciality of wizards, 
dowsers, and experienced clue-trackers, 
whose services may be engaged by the 
week or month. They are warranted to 
continue a search until the patience or 
funds of their employer are exhausted. 
The treasure-seeker’s mania has been 
the practical joker’s opportunity. This 
is proved by the large number of metal 
dises recently unearthed, authorising 
the finders to obtain fabulous sums from 
the Editors of the Times, the Financial 
News, the Family Herald, the Bullionist, 
and other papers who cannot be accused 
of wild-cat proclivities. A similarly 
wo hag spirit has pervaded the police 
orce, who are indiscriminately arresting 
any person caught stooping to tie m a 
boot-lace or appearing in public with a 
newspaper in his hand. The joke has 
thence extended to the Bench. Some of 
our wittiest stipendiary magistrates have 
been awarding real or suspected lucre- 
hunters a few terms of seclusion of quite 
a humorous length, such as fifty-one days 
or nineteen weeks, and the public at large 
have thoroughly entered into the sport. 
It has been a great time for Mr. Pt-wp-n. 
A handy and ingenious case of imple- 
ments is now procurable at most iron- 
mongers. It contains a pocket pickaxe, 
some miniature dynamite cartridges, a 
combination compass and sandwich case, 
a penny theodolite, a life-preserver for 
use against rival hooligans, some 
sticking-plaster, an automatic camp- 
stool, a machine for calculating horo- 
scopes, an acetylene lamp, a set of 
cooking utensils, a copy of “‘ The Complete 
Path-finder ; or, the Tracker’s Guide,” 
a list of Police Courts and Lunatic 
Asylums, and an Insurance policy. The 
whole is made up in the form of the 
riicksack, popular in Alpine resorts. 








A NEW SIDE-DISH. 
Or, Prevention versus Cure. 
[According to The Daily Paper a well- 
known firm of West-End chemists are making 
up pills as_ silver-coated bonbons to be 
handed round on silver dishes immediately 
after the entrée. By this beneficent means the 
unsuspecting gourmand is enabled the next 
day to applaud his host and hostess for the 
excellent cookery and perfect wines of the 
previous evening's repast. | 
In days gone by, when we were ill, 
The nurse knew what to do; 
She gave us sweetstuff with a pill, 
And so she pulled us through. 


But when the modern diner eats, 
His hostess sends a tray 

Ofsilvered pills round with the sweet s— 
He blesses her next day ! 
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TO THAT?” 
YOU WAIT TILL I GET THE DOOK HERE!” 


A FAMILY JAR. 


“YAH, YOU OLD DUMPER! WHAT D’YE SAY 





“ALL RIGHT, OLD FOOD-TAXER ! 





Protectiosist Goa. 
Free Trape Maaoa. 
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“THE VERY GOOD”-WOOD RACES. 


A Fancy Picture of the British Turf, 1904—suggested by a 


rase in the most admirable Anti-betting Speech of the Duke of Portland 


to the Y.M.C.A. at Mansfield. 


“Tf the Turf was a hotbed of roguery he should have nothing to do with it. But it was really quite the contrary.”’| 











KNOT FOR JOE. 


Joseph Entangled is not a good title, but it is a most 
amusing comedy. The ingenuity of its construction from 
the commencement up to a certain point makes it all the 
more puzzling to comprehend why the author, at the last, 
had recourse to that oldest and stagiest of old stagey devices 
for either clearing up or causing a difficulty, namely, 
listening behind a curtain. This is the aed part 
of it. If after his brilliant and most amusing First Act and 
his carefully written Second (which would be still better 
for condensation), Heyry Author Joxgs had only devised an 


original surprise for us in the Third, the comedy, as far as 


writing and construction go, would have been reckoned as 
his very best since he gave us The Liars. 

Whatever may be weak in authorship is lost sight of in 
the strength of the cast at the Haymarket. With Mr. Cyr 
Maupe as Sir Joseph Lacy, not a fault can be found. The 
smart man, with a gay-doggish reputation, taking himself 


seriously as a lover, and ready as a true knight to defend a 
lady, whom he has nontitinght and quite accidentally com- 
romised, against all comers, is a type of the true plucky 
inglish gentleman which Mr. Mauve represents easily, without 
pose, without affectation, in fact to perfection. 
would have loved this character as Author Jones has drawn 
it, and as Cyru. Mavpe plays it. And who better for the 
very fascinating, rather feather-headed lady, the téte de 
linotte, honest and true wife, than Miss Exuis Jerruevs? My 
sincere compliments to Messrs. Cynu, Mavpe and Freperick 
Harrison on the carefully selected cast. 

To give the part of the impulsive, thick-headed, hot 
tempered (“shallow pot soon hot”) rude-mannered Hardolph 
Mayne to Mr. Herserr Warrxo was a happy thought on the 
part of author and manager. This character never once wins 


the sympathy of the audience; it only arouses their com- | 


miseration for the strangely-assorted pair. We feel when the 
curtain descends on the restoration of their domestic felicity 





THACKERAY | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ahem !—that they will not, can not, “live happily ever | 
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afterwards.” The club scandal-mongers and smoking- | 
room gossips are capitally typified by Mr. Sam Sornery 
as the timorous much-married Harry Tavender, by Mr. 
Kexwern Dovo.as as the youthful and not particularly bright 
husband of Lady Joyce (Miss Wistrren Arraur Jones) who 
is the unobtrusive cause of all this trouble, and by Mr. 
Cuantes Sucpen as Jermyn Pyecroft, the typical modern 
man-about-town, “neat as a new pin” in his get up, 
thoroughly experienced in the ways of the world, professing 
no principles, and disguising even from himself that he has 


| «a keen sense of honour and a true appreciation of friendship. 





Mr. Eomusp Mavrice is most amusing in the superfluous 
character of Professor Tofield, while, as the primary con 
tributories to the entanglement of Joseph, Mr. Freperick 
Vourg, as the butler, and Mrs. Cuartes Catverr (the in- 
imitable), as his wife, housekeeper in the service of Hardolph 
Mayne, are two of the most humorous creations that the 
author's study of life below stairs has given to the stage. 

As Mrs. Tavender, the sharp-sighted little wife of a weak 
husband, with a nose for the slightest scent of a scandal, 
and the utmost aversion to anything like responsibility for 
her words or actions, Miss Beatrice Ferrar sustains her 
well-earned reputation as a genuine actress of comedy. 

The two hours occupied by the comedy pass quickly, and 
a more artistic performance, all round, of a well-written 
play, with the one defect already mentioned, it would be 
difficult to find in London or Paris. It is preceded at 
resent by a short one-act piece, The Widow Woos, by 
{f &. Fraxcis and Sypwey Vaventine, which, commencing 
at 8.30, and acted as it is by Mr. Cuartes Atay, little Master 
Watrer Cross, a rising young actor of about fourteen, and 
by that sound comedian Mr. Sypney VALENTINE as a carpenter, 
well-mated with clever Miss Mary Broven as Barbara Covell, 
should not on any account be missed by visitors to the 
theatre as love good acting. 








THE DESCENT OF MAN. 

[ Quite the latest thing in ‘cures’ is that known as the ‘ four-footed’ 
cure, made in Berlin. It consists in making the patient walk on his 
hands and feet, keeping the knees stiff, four times a day for twenty 
minutes ata time. The origin of the idea is to be found in the belief 
that standing upright is, after all, only a omgueey, novel human 
invention, the natural way of walking being that still in use by the 
rest of the quadrupeds., Patients soon grow accustomed to it, and the 
results . . . are said to be marvellous.”—Manchester Guardian. | 

‘‘ Upricut was man made ’’—so the sage averred, 
And man, delighted with the novel attitude 
Which marked him from the beasts, received the word 
And cherished it, of course, with pride and gratitude. 
I now declare the utterance a fiction, 
And meet it with the flattest contradiction. 


Man made himself upright. Ere he could talk, 
Deep in primeval woods he used to tear about 

On hands and feet ; he only learnt to walk 
Some hundred centuries ago or thereabout. 

I hold his present mode of locomotion 

A passing whim, a vile new-fangled notion. 


Why be such slaves to fashion? Let us not, 
Merely to gratify our human vanity, 
Condemn ourselves to one long lingering lot 
Of indigestion, sickness and insanity 
Just punishment of those who outrage nature 
To add a paltry cubit to their stature. 
Then lose no time! Down on your hands and feet ! 
The new position, when you re first reduced to it, 
May not be all that you consider sweet, 
ut only wait until you once are used to it! 
In a few generations you ‘ll be swearing 
‘Tis the one attitude there's any bearing. 


Think what it means! Primeval man was free, 
So far as history records, from many a 

Disease which saps the modern race, ¢.g., 
Appendicitis, phthisis, neurasthenia ; 

Nor did he send his pale anemic daughters 

To take electric baths or tonic waters. 


Therefore I say: Down, down upon all fours ! 
Run like your simian sires! Only the stupid ’ll 
Laugh when they see you. Vigour will be yours 
When you have once again become quadrupedal. 
Thus only may you bende if you care to, 
The thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to. 


ARE BIG MEN DOOMED? 


Tue statement recently attributed to Professor Ray 
LANKEsTER, that fossil remains of sharks measuring 240 feet 
long had been discovered in the myeyecene formation, has 
naturally created considerable sensation in scientific circles. 

The editor of the Daily Inquisitor accordingly lost no time 
in sending a representative to wait on the eminent savant at 
South Kensington. Professor Ray Lankester was discovered 
in the act of reconstructing the skeleton of a magnificent 
tauralectryon, portions of which had been presented to the 
Museum by Professor ‘Trunpiey, of Peckham, but he good- 
naturedly desisted from his labours when our Representative 
was shown in. 

“ About this shark, Professor ?” 

“Well, there has been a slight but pardonable exaggera- 
tion as to figures. What I said was 80 feet, but the rule of 
three is generally followed in these cases. This does not, 
however, in the least impair the momentous significance of 
the discovery.” 

“ And what might that be?” 

“Why, that the size of all living creatures is steadily 
diminishing.” 

“ Does that apply, Professor, to the human species ?” 

“Certainly. There is now little doubt but that prehistoric 
man was naturally of Brobdingnagian proportions; there is 
also little doubt but that at the present rate of diminution 
the normal stature of man in a few thousand years will never 
exceed four feet.” 

“Can nothing be done to stem this gradual progress 
towards dwarfishness ?” 

“ Nothing at all, I fear,” replied the Professor sadly. “ We 
must resign ourselves to the prospect of continuous shrinkage. 
The big men are doomed. et recent discoveries may 
ape provide an antidote. Something, for example, may 

hoped from the process of stopping teeth with pitchblende, 
in the hope of stimulating radio-activity in the Eustachian 
tube. Mr. WeLts is experimenting with a patent food, and 
has already had to raise the roof of his house at Sandgate 
by nine inches. I myself am giving a six months’ trial to a 
self-raising flour, and”’—here the et gazed compla- 
cently at his massive proportions—“the results are not 
altogether discouraging.” 

“But why, Professor, should we endeavour to resist the 
inevitable march of Nature, especially as animals are growing 
smaller also?” 

“Ah,” rejoined Professor Ray Lanxester, gloomily, “that 
is where the mistake is made by optimistic sciolists. The 
terrible truth is that man is growing smaller far more rapidly 
than any other living creature. Look round at all our leading 
men, and what do you see? The stage led by Litre Ticn. 
The bar dominated by Sir Epwarp Ciarke. Literature in its 
highest flights represented by Mr. Atrrep Austiy, Mr. Hai 
Carse, Wee Maccrercor and Mr. Rupyarp Kre.ixc.” 

Conscious at this moment of a sudden shrinkage myself, 
in the region of the waist, I hurried away to lunch. 
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{OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Evelina (Macmit.ay) is, in its way,a notable book. The 
authoress, Fasxy Burwey (Mrs. or Miss ?), has attempted, not | 
altogether without success, to reproduce a picture of the 


| manners and customs prevalent in London Society towards | 


the close of the eighteenth century. Whether a lady, young 
or old, married or single, was well-advised in laboriously 
treading these ancient pathways when, close at hand, she 
has models of literary style and workmanship in Miss Marte 
Corettt and Mr. Hatt Canye, is a matter for private judg-| 
ment, a practice to be encouraged or deprecated by public | 
taste. However that be, my Baronite, uninfluenced by pre- | 
judice, admits that the effort is well-sustained. It is not! 
accomplished alone by cheap references to Ranelagh in its | 
prime, or to talk about “a ridotto”’ and the like. Asan) 
instance of the care with which vraisemblance is maintained | 
may be noted a reference to “the celebrated Mr. Garrick ” | 
performing at Lane Theatre. On referring to that 
indispensable work of reference, the Eneye ia Britannica, 
it will be found that Garrick was flourishing between the 
period 1770—5, during which the story purports to have 
been written. This has twofold interest. It vindicates the 
accuracy of Mrs. Burwey’s studies, and it shows that the 
Encyclopedia Britannica is up to date—which indeed it 
ought to be, since my Baronite subscribed for his copy by | 
telephone on “The Last Day.’’ Mr. Huan Taomson embel- | 
lishes the little comedy with a series of charming pictures | 
of girls’ frocks of the time when Grorce THe Turep was King. | 
Mr. Avstiy Dorsow contributes what looks like a learned 
Introduction. This my Baronite has skipped, shrinking from | 





| the ee of italics in which it is printed, and repelled 


| 
| 
| 





by the frequent occurrence of the remark “and which.” | 
That may have been good style in the days of Queen Axyg, 
an Augustan age in whose literature Mr. Dosson is said to 
be versed. But Queen Anne is dead, and in this twentieth | 
century there is a rooted prejudice against the pronoun with | 
or without the conjunction. 

[“N.B.—This is a goak,” as Artewvus Warp used to say when he 
feared he might be taken seriously. By the way, my Baronite’s studious | 
ignorance as to whether Fayyy Buryey was Mrs. or Miss shows how | 
history repeats itself. In one of the earliest notices of Evelina, ap- | 
pearing in the Critieal Review five Cee of a century ago, the 
suthor was throughout alluded to as “he.”—Tae Baron.) 





Though in Toy Gods (Jonx Love) its author, Perciva. 
Pickertna, does not treat us to a very intricate plot, yet, as 
full compensation for deficiency in this respect is made by 
variety and distinct delineation of character, the story will | 
be found thoroughly interesting, and one that will well 
repay careful study. Decidedly it is not a book for the 
light-hearted volatile “skipper.” Amelia Bradshaw, who | 
struggles up from gutter to drawing-room, is so cleverly 
drawn, and so true to human nature, as to win the hearts of | 
all who have the pleasure of making her acquaintance. My 
Baronitess cannot accept the author's charitable excuses for | 
the conduct of Sir Geoffrey Hope, whose behaviour will be | 
set down by all readers, in spite of anything apologetic that | 
the author of his existence may put forward in his favour, | 
as that of an unutterable cad. My Baronitess is of opinion 
that by this time she has said enough to excite the curiosity 
of all who value a clever piece of novelistic work. 


From the same publisher comes The Lady of the Island, | 
which, as the first of a collection of short stories by Guy) 
Bootsy, gives its name to the volume. This tale, A Professor | 
of Egyptology, The Conviet Catcher, and A Strange Goldfield, | 
are “ the pick of a basket,” in which nearly all are well up| 
to the author's best standard of work. 





In The Yellow Diamond (Meruves) Apetixe Serceant, 


following the example of Mouitre, who took his thin, 

where he found them, boldly annexes Sherlock Holmes. She 
affixes her own label, calling him Julius Quayle. Otherwise 
she is content to adopt the system and even the mannerisms 
of Sir Coyan Doyie’s famous hero. His “onlie begetter” in 
a moment of impatience once killed Sherlock Holmes. Miss 
SERGEANT treats him even more despitefully. She gives him 
away in marriage, a state of life wholly incompatible with 


such an existence as the amateur detective devoted him- 
self to, involving guarded movements and the keeping 


of profound secrets. For the rest my Baronite finds The 
Yellow Diamond a well-constructed story, bristling with 
interest. There is a jewel rob , an escape from 
Dartmoor, a rencontre between two deeply-dyed villains, 
complicated by the fact that a son and daughter, unknowing 
their age weed past, desire to e in matrimonial relations. 
Finally there is a murder. er all these scenes Julius 
Quayle hovers, with Sherlock Holmes’s wan smile and his 
rare gift of putting two and two together in the way of clues 
to mysterious crimes. 





The authoress of The House on the Marsh is one of the 
Baron’s favourite romancists. When she sets herself to 
make your flesh creep she can do it in a manner that would 
have caused “‘ young Touch-and-go,” otherwise the Fat Bo 
(so styled by Sam Weller), to quiver like a blanc-mange. With 
this — the Baron begs permission to introduce, to those 
who honour him by accepting his recommendation, Florence 
Wanrven’s latest, entitled Mis-Rule of Three(Fisner Unwiy). 
The sole objection to the book is its title, which is, the Baron 
supposes, intended to be humorous, and achieves its object in 
much the same way as Mr. Peter Magnus achieved his when 
in hasty notes to intimate acquaintances he sometimes signed 
himself “ Afternoon,” which, observed Mr. P. M., “amuses 
my friends very much.” However, as the rose, even with 
the prefix of cabbage, retains its own peculiar perfume, 
so this romance remains a seriously-written, sensational 
story, with a startling dénotiment, thoroughly original in 
conception and artistic in construction. The Baron refuses 
even to hint at what the mystery of the story is: for not 
only is it a lady’s secret, the inviolability of which he is 
bound to respect, but also it is not his to give away, and 


were he to betray his trust he would be ruining the enjoy- 
|ment of those among his followers who, on his advice, will 


seize this book with avidity, and not let it out of their 
hands until they have exhausted 
its contents to the uttermost line 
of the last chapter. One word 
of warning: don’t expect too 
much from the first two chapters, 
wherein three jolly companions, 
apparently suggested by the cele- 
brated trio of musketeers, threaten 
to become so many twaddling 
nuisances. Bear with them pa- 
tiently ; they don’t last long, and 
when they do crop up now and 
again the wearisomeness of their pp 


ensemble has entirely disappeared. 






BARON 








“ Coxrounp that young fellow fresh from college,” growled 
an eminent conversationalist, now in the sere and yellow of 
his anecdotage, “he always caps my best stories.” ’ 

“Very good manners, specially in a University man, 
observed a convive. 

“Good manners!” returned the other irascibly. “How?” 

“Why,” explained his friend, “ when he meets with a story 
or joke as venerable as it is excellent, he caps it as he would 
a respected old Don of his college.” 
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| something along those lines 
| I’m after, Mr. Boner. 
| after dark. An illumination 


| you ? 


| struck on the idea. 
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Mr. ge. . Doy i Mr. ge. C , t sig- 
EMOLLIENTS FOR MILLIONAIRES. Gs Bodge. I think not. Doyoumind, Mr. Bodge. Oh, the place doesn't sig 


a little ahead of your age? nify. Peoria or Baraboo or Omaha or | 
Awesioay STYLE. Mr. Wattle. I'd rather be in the| Terre Haute. 
, fashion. Mr. Wattle. Is that fashionable ? 


| Mr. Bodge. Have you any other pre-| Mr. Bodge. It was. By this time 

Tue scene is a large New York office, | ferences—donations to nation, state, city ?| perhaps it 1s rather an old story. 
with abundant light and air, in a high; Mr. Wattle. I don’t care. I just have| Mr. Wattle. There must be something. 
steel-frame building. Architects and some money to give away, the same as| Mr. Bodge. Plenty of things, plenty 
engineers have a quarter to themselves, other folks. of things, Mr. Wartiz. But this is a 
and lawyers another quarter. All this} Mr. Bodge. If you would like to give| business of the first importance. Better 
is visible from the private office of Mr. to a city, a nice bridge is a handsome! go slow and sure. 

Bopce, junior member of the firm of | present, very handsome. Or what do| Mr. Wattle. I'd rather do something 
SruykKLE AND Boner, consulting philan-| you say to a couple of tunnels ? this week. Fact is I must sail next 
thropists. Mr. Boper isa spare man of| Mr. Wattle. If I can’t be in the fashion | ‘Tuesday. Got a date with the Emperor 
thirty-five or forty, with a quiet, alert I’d rather inaugurate quite a new | Wi.1am. 

manner. He has grey hair and a dark departure. I mean I want what I doto| Mr. Bodge. I see. Well, here's a 
moustache. He takes a card — ——— - - —— little thing I’ve been working 
from the office-boy. up, and though it’s not really 

Mr. Bodge (examining the done I suppose I could get it 
card). Very well. I will see into shape in a few days. 

Mr. WartrLe immediately. Mr. Bopeg takes a packet 

As Mr. WarrLe comes in, of papers from his desk and 
Mr. Bopce bids him good- removes the elastic bands. 
morning. Mr. Bodge. Here’s the idea. 

Mr. Wattle. Mr. Bopce o Lately the statesmen over in 
Mr. STUNKLE ? England have got into the 

Mr. Bodge. Mr. Boner. habit of leaving the Cabinet 
Mr. Srunkte is in London, for conscience’ sake, or princi- 
superintending the lighting ple’s sake, or something just 
of the British Museum for as extraordinary. Our plan 
Mr. Cuarces M. Scrwas. which we call B. 148,—is 

Mr. Wattle. Ah! Well, it’s to pay ‘em their full salaries 
if they Il spend their vaoa- 
tions over here. 

Mr. Wattle. What for? I 
don’t see the point. 

Mr. Bodge. Oh !—an experi 
ment. Just to see if their 
scrupulousness is catching on 
our side of the water. 

Mr. Wattle. Never, Sir, 
never. I call this scheme 
of yours downright unameri 











Mr. Bodge. We have a 
number of things to offer. 
There’s the Parthenon—it’s 
really irapossible to see it 

















every evening, or twice a H 
week—-how does that strike it 














Mr. Wattle. Can’t say I’m 





/ ! can. 

Mr. Bodge. Something ale Mr. Bodge. No offence in 
nearer home then. The Mam- f | cae tended. ... By the way, |] 
moth Clave, for instance—the ont . forgot one thing. What do 
light is very bad in some “SLUM UP-TO-DATE.” you say to chasing ANDREW 


’ r ’ vane: ar . " - 
places, 1’m told. Your name Polly (to District Visitor). “Presse, Miss, MoTuer says sur’s sor | CARNEGIE round the country 


might be cut in the rgck at] ‘sp ‘owe’ o-pay, You see sne’s TRIMMIN’ HER ’aY TO Go To A Party.” | and filling his libraries with 
the mouth—‘‘ Mammoth Cave : —-——— ———_-—— -— —_-— — . . . what do you think? 
Darkened by Nature: Lighted by) be not only new as ag but 











Mr. Wattle. 1 don’t think anything. 








Electricity and Pontius WarTLe.” new in itself. And tunnels, Mr. Bonce,| Mr. Bodge. With books! No Carnegie | 

Mr. Wattle. Hm! Better leave out) tunnels are as old as the hills. ‘library without a book on its shelves! 
electricity. | Mr. Bodge. Not quite, 1 imagine. Let | Sounds well, eh? 

Mr. Bodge. Or, if lighting isn’t the|me see. You wouldn't care to endow| Mr. Wattle. Say, that’s a new one! 
thing, there are plenty of other depart-|a select leisure class, whose members |I rather cotton to that. Sure the old | 
ments. would show their fellow-countrymen | man won't mind ? 

Mr. Wattle. Such as libraries ? how to do nothing unostentatiously? | Mr. Bodge. I don’t believe he would. 


Mr. Bodge. Hardly, 1’m afraid. There| Mr. Wattle. Not a bit. I’m a plain! As I understand it, he has no objection 


is only one town left in the — = Mr. Boner, and I don’t take any|to books, though he likes shelf-room 


States without a Carnegie Library. | Stock in this talk against ostentation. _| better. 
Mr. Wattle. Where is it ? | Mr. Bodge. You haven't thought of | Mr. Wattle. Well, I'll sleep on it 
Mr. Bodge. It’s called Boston. Mr. | education ? | Good-morning. 


Carxecie began negotiations with the| Mr. Wattle. I got through with all | When Mr. Warrie has gone the office- 
Bostonians, but they insisted on naming | that when I left school. boy comes in with another card. 
the library after Maxmt Gory, so the| Mr. Bodge. Of course. It has never| Mr. Bodge gos, Kaen KiMBark ? 





matter fell through. occurred to’ you that you might found| Knmpark? . . . O,to be sure. The man 
Mr. Wattle. The field’s pretty well | an university ? who wants to give London a pavement 
exhausted, I guess. Mr. Wattle. Where, for instance ? that can't be torn up. Show him in. 








| sentative : 


| placing before his readers the views of 
| some of our leading publicists on the 


| if the M.C.C. team won the next the 
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HOW THE LAST RUN OF THE WOPSHIRE HOUNDS WAS SPOILT. 





VIEWS ON THE CRISIS. 


Mr. Punch has great pleasure in 


great question of the hour, as expressed 
by them in conversation with his Repre- 


Mr. A. C. Maciaren said that though 
depressed by the result of the third Test 
Match he did not give up hope. There 
were still two bee ae to be played, and 


rubber was assured; even if they lost) 
it, there still remained a reasonable 
chance of their pulling off the final 
contest. The battle was never lost until 
it was won: contrariwise it was never 
won until it was lost. He reminded the 
interviewer that hope springs eternal in 
the human breast, and that what Lanca- 
shire thought today England would | 
think to-morrow. 

Mr. C. B. Fry remarked to our inter- 
viewer that the situation, though serious, 
was by no means desperate. In cricket, 
as elsewhere, the unexpected frequently 
happened. Furthermore, it must not be 
forgotten that the climatic and atmos- 





pheric conditions of the Antipodes 
differed from those of the mother 
country. Personally, he set great store 





on the contagious example of personality. 
Wanrver was the “Sunny Jim” of cricket. 





Finally, he pointed out that it would be 
premature to indulge in pessimistic 
anticipations when two matches still 
remained to be played. 

Prince Raysitsisasi said that he en- 
dorsed every word that fell from his 
gifted confrére. Warner was a man of 
most commanding personality, but so on 
the other hand were Trumper, Nosie and 
Hopkins. He thought the return of 
Tromste to the arena one of the most 
touching incidents in the annals of our 
times. It reminded him of Betisarivs 
or was it Crvcmwatus ? 

Gauxkropcer said that he had been 
deeply affected by the news of Warner's 
defeat. But every cloud had a silver 
lining, and he earnestly hoped that they 
would have better luck next time. In 
reply to the interviewer GavuKRODGER 
further stated that he had never heard 
of Mr. Anprew Lane. 








Tue statement, frequently found in 
St. Petersburg journals, that the aims of 
Russia are “ Pacific,” must of course be 
taken in a littoral, rather than a moral, 
sense. 


Ventnor, on the “English Riviera,” 
must look to her laurels. The Liverpool 
Echo records the following phenomenon : 
‘‘ Southport—24 hours’ bright sunshine 


registered yesterday.” 





A MODERN PASTORAL. 


TuroveH the meads as StrepHon goes, 


He bewails his hapless lot ; 
In his heart are bitter woes, 
For his Caioe cometh not: 
To a strain of fond recall 
Oft he tunes his oaten reed, 
But its.echoes idly fall ; 
Somehow Catoe does not heed. 


Huddled kine would gladly greet 


What they ’ve never found to fail : 


Welcome patter of her feet, 
Merry clatter of her om : 
Ah, no more with laughing lip 


Srrepnon’s favours will she don, 


Never down the meadows trip— 
Caoe’s occupation ’s gone ! 


Srrepaon ! since we daily see 
Hustling Science will not wait, 

Lend thy pipe a newer key ; 
Cutoe ’s done and out of date ; 

When you give us songs to rouse 


Thoughts of pastureslushand green, 
Sing The Milking of the Cows 
By Electrical Machine ! 





Lecat Titties. — “The last of 


the 


Barons” ceased to exist some years ago. 
But there is seldom a case brought into 


court without any number of “ 
appearing in it. 


ts” 























